THE  FRENCH REVOLUTION

wanted to, France could not have taken England's road, because her
past was a different past. In 1815 Talleyrand and Louis XVIII had the
wisdom to understand that no equilibrium was possible for the country
so long as it failed to reconcile the social victories of the Revolution
with a principle of legitimacy. Would this principle be the monarchy?
A new Bonapartism? A Republic ruled by a majority? All France's history
in the nineteenth century was that of three parties in quest of a legitimacy.
The Revolution and the Empire constituted one of the most highly
dramatic sequences of events in history; from it the French have preserved
a love of glory and a feeling for greatness. Other peoples have acquired
the habit of following happenings in France just as formerly the ancient
world interested itself in Greek affairs. This has given birth among
Frenchmen to a lasting sentiment of kinship with the Emperor. Napoleon
knew this well: 'After all,* he said at Saint Helena, 'a French historian
will most surely have to grapple with the Empire; and if he has any
generosity, he will surely have to grant me something, have to make
allowance for me, and his task will be easy, for the facts speak, they shine
forth like the sun. I have sealed the chasm of anarchy and I have un-
ravelled chaos ... I have aroused all ambitions, rewarded all merits, and
pushed back the frontiers of glory! All this is indeed something!' It was
this complex gratitude, this blending of revolutionary and imperial
memories, this will to keep intact at once the rights of the citizen and the
nation's dignity, which, after 1815, were to explain the united action
against the Bourbons on the part of Bonapartists and republicans, and,
later, the amazing adventure of the Second Empire.
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